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Petition  From  250,000  R.  R.  Employes. 

This  committee,  namely,  George  Brophy, 
Conductor,  Union  Pacific  R.  R. ;  R.  E.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  Conductor,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Ry. ;  H.  F. 
Smith,  Train  Baggageman,  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
R.  R. ;  R.  D.  Bulluck,  Engineer,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Ry.,  and  P.  H.  Morrissey,  appears 
in  support  of  petitions  from  190,000  railway 
employes  that  have  been  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  committee  also  has  authority  from  ap¬ 
proximately  two  hundred  of  the  branches  of 
The  American  Railroad  Employes  &  Invest¬ 
ors'  Association  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  that  Association  for  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the 
petitions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  certain  localities, 
principally  railroad  communities,  many  of  the 
merchants  and  business  men  have  also  signed 
employes'  petitions. 

The  petitions  convey  in  general  terms  the 
belief  that  the  present  economic  situation  in 
our  country  warrants  an  increase  in  freight 
rates. 

In  addition  to  the  petitions  which  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  filed  there  have  been  sent  direct  to 
the  Commission  an  additional  number  esti¬ 
mated  at  60,000,  making  a  total  of  250,000 
men  who  have  communicated  their  views  on 
this  question  to  the  Commission. 

Also  Contractors  and  Their  Employes. 

The  committee  is  also  joined  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Dolan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  &  Dredge  Men. 
He  has  authority  from  a  large  number  of 
railway  contractors  and  men  engaged  in  the 
work  of  construction  employed  by  them,  also 
from  many  of  the  members  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  to  appear  for  them  in  this  matter. 

Other  R.  R.  Employes. 

The  Commission  has  also  received  expres- 
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sions  from  representative  gatherings  of  rail¬ 
road  employes,  among  which  might  be  named 
a  large  representative  meeting  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployes  of  Eastern  and  New  England  roads 
held  at  New  York  City  on  September  25, 
1910;  the  Eastern  Chairmen’s  Association  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  their 
meeting  held  at  Buffalo  in  October,  1910; 
meetings  recently  held  at  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  declaration  of  the 
State  Legislative  Board  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  at 
their  meeting  held  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1910;  the -declaration  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  at  its  biennial 
convention  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  May, 
1910;  and  from  many  local  bodies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  of  railway  employes. 

No  Coercion  in  Getting  Petitions. 

These  petitions  and  other  expressions  were 
secured  without  connivance  or  coercion.  They 
include  both  union  and  nonunion  men.  They 
represent  the  free  expression  of  the  employes. 
In  fact  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  rail¬ 
way  employment  it  would  be  impossible  in 
these  days  to  secure  any  other  than  a  free 
expression  of  the  convictions  and  will  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  such  matters. 

Do  Not  Appear  for  Organized  Labor. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  whom  this  committee  repre¬ 
sents,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  do  not  appear 
in  the  name  of  any  organization  of  labor.  Al¬ 
though  each  member  of  the  committee  is  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization,  we  do  not 
speak  by  authority  of  these  organizations, 
even  though  we  may  speak  of  them. 

Employes  Interested  in  But  Not  Authority 
on  Rate  Question. 

It  might  be  argued  that  these  employes,  not 
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haying  made  a  close  investigation  of  the  finanij 
cial  situation  or  an  analysis  of  the  rate  ques. 
Lion  are  not  in  a  position  to  pass  intelligent!1! 
upon  the  subject.  This  may  be  technically 
true,  but  the  employes  have  a  good  genera; 
idea  of  industrial  conditions  in  our  country 
and  they  have  observed  signs  and  condition1 
which  have  impressed  them  in  a  commori 
sense  way  with  the  belief  that  the  railways 
are  entitled  to  greater  compensation.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  to¬ 
day  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  revenues 
needed  to  conduct  our  government,  and  they 
probably  know  less  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  the  different  tariff  schedules.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
tariff  is  a  vital  element  in  influencing  their 
cost  of  living  and  their  general  welfare,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  vote  that  conviction  when 
selecting  men  to  conduct  the  government. 
The  sum  of  their  votes  is  accepted  as  sound 
public >opinion  regardless  of  figures  and  scien¬ 
tific  arguments  to  the  contrary.  So  that  the 
fact  that  the  railway  employes,  in  presenting 
their  views,  do  not  burden  this  Commission 
with  tomes  of  statistics  and  bales  of  blue 
prints  making  comparisons  of  this  and  that, 
should  not  convey  the  opinion  that  they  are 
without  a  viewpoint  or  that  their  interest  in 
the  question  is  of  a  sentimental  or  frivolous 
nature. 

Railways  Largest  Employers  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  its  duties  to  the  public,  its 
relation  to  the  bond  and  stock  holders  whose 
investments  it  carries,  the  railway  embraces 
another  vital  feature — the  labor  question.  In 
no  other  industry  in  our  country  is  labor  so 
largely  employed  as  on  the  railway,  and  none 
in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  gross 
earnings  goes  directly  to  labor.  Labor  got 
$1,005,349,958  from  the  railways  in  1909, 
about  41  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings.  In 


)ther  words,  it  received  41  cents  of  every 
iollar  earned  by  the  railways.  It  is  estimated 
hat  labor  will  get  at  least  $80,000,000  more 
vhen  the  increases  for  1910  are  added. 
Manufacturing  gave  its  labor  but  21  per  cent 
>f  its  gross  in  1905,  the  last  year  for  which 
ve  find  any  statistics,  and  agriculture,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  industries,  gives  such  an 
nsignificant  percentage  to  labor  that  it  is  not 
vorth  the  while  to  mention  it  in  comparison. 

Wide  Distribution  of  Railway  Earnings. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  railway  employes 
done  that  railway  earnings  are  distributed, 
rhere  is  hardly  a  steel  rolling  mill  in  the 
:ountry  the  wages  of  whose  employes  are  not 
argely  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
ailway.  There  is  not  a  locomotive  shop  or  a 
:ar  factory  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
)ther  that  is  not  as  dependent  upon  railway 
>rosperity  for  its  own  as  if  it  were  directly 
>wned  and  operated  by  one  or  the  other  of 
he  carriers.  There  is  not  a  railway  con- 
ractor  or  construction  company,  with  their 
:housands  of  men,  that  does  not  feel  the 
;ituation  in  the  same  way.  Railway  opera- 
ion  affects  to  an  appreciable  extent  many 
)ther  of  the  industries  and  activities  of  our 
:ountry. 

Railway  Employes  Have  Right  to  a  Voice  in 
Operation  and  Earnings  of  Employer 

The  right  of  the  railway  worker  to  a  voice 
>n  a  question  that  vitally  concerns  his  welfare 
:annot  be  denied,  especially  when  so  many 
>ther  interests  are  pressing  their  views  re¬ 
garding  earnings  and  operation  of  the  in- 
lustry  which  furnishes  him  a  means  of  his 
ivelihood.  Nor  can  he  remain  disinterested 
vhen  theories  are  being  exploited  which  in- 
rolve  his  relation  to  his  employer,  his  safety, 
>r  the  earnings  that  are  the  reward  of  the 
ictivities  of  his  brain  and  muscles.  The  rail- 
vay  employes  .of  this  country,  taken  as  a 


class,  are  paid  a  fair  average  wage — they  re¬ 
ceive  better  pay  than  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  groups,  those 
with  whom  1  have  been  intimately  associated 
—fill  positions  of  hazard  and  responsibility. 
The  dangers  of  their  employment  are  known 
to  none  better  than  the  Commission.  Men  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  make  mistakes  and 
live  them  down,  or  their  mistakes  may  go  no 
further  than  the  loss  of  money  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  firm  or  a  corporation;  not  so  with 
the  mistakes  of  those  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  the 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  yearly 
transported  by  the  railways. 

Why  R.  R.  Employes  Must  Have  More  Pay. 

These  active  operating  employes  get  in  a 
comparative  labor  sense  “good  pay”;  they 
deserve  it.  They  will  still  continue  to  ask 
for  more  if  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  continue  to  develop  as  they  have 
in  the  past  ten  years.  The  wage  standards 
of  those  classes  have  been  increased  approx¬ 
imately  40  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Yet  they  have  done  but  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  in  that  same  period.  They  know, 
too,  that,  transportation  has  not  been  an 
element  in  increasing  the  cost  of  living, 
because  rates  generally  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased. 

Freight  Rates  Have  No  Bearing  on  Increase 
in  Cost  of  Living. 

They  have  learned  the  small  percentage 
the  freight  rate  bears  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  commodities  they  eat  and  wear,  and 
they  reason  that  if  these  commodities  can 
increase  so  materially  without  any  advance  in 
the  rate  or  the  reduction  of  a  rate  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drop  in  the  selling  price,  then  the 
rate  has  not  been  a  factor  in  influencing  the 
price  paid  by  the  “ultimate  consumer,”  of 
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which  division  of  the  public  they  form  a  not 
inconsiderable  part.  This  committee  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  proposed  increases  if  proper¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  selling  price  of  the  articles 
are  wholly  negligible.  With  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  them,  even  in  the  absence  of  statistics, 
they  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
economic  changes  which  affect  every  other 
business  and  industry  in  the  country  must  in¬ 
evitably  reach  the  railway,  and  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  expansion  of  earnings 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  wage 
and  other  obligations — as  in  other  business. 

Employes  Vitally  Interested  in  R*  R*  Earnings 

It  is  good  business  for  employes  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  fund  from  which  their 
wages  are  paid  and  to  note  the  signs  which 
may  curtail  them.  They  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  man  to  know  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  employs  him  is  kept  in  condition  to 
meet  every  obligation  to  him.  This  may  be 
styled  selfish  reasoning,  but  it  is  intensely 
human  and  practicable.  Perhaps  it  is  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  scriptural  wisdom  that  runs 
to  the  effect  that  “where  a  man’s  treasures 
are  there  will  his  heart  be  also.” 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Railway  Budget 

Those  who  speak  directly  for  the  railways 
have  told  you  of  their  present  and  future 
financial  and  physical  needs.  Permit  me  to 
add  to  that  budget  some  features  that  apply 
strictly  to  the  human  element  which  is  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  plant.  These  are  live  issues  and 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  met. 

1.  The  adoption  of  every  known  device 
and  practice  which  will  prevent  the  killing  and 
injury  of  railway  employes.  This  also  con¬ 
templates  the  permanent  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  additional  men.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  and  probably  known  to  none 
better  than  to  the  Commission,  that  with  all 
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that  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  attempted 
protection  to  life  and  limb  of  railway  em¬ 
ployes,  the  casualties  to  that  class  have  in¬ 
creased  progressively  year  by  year,  not  only 
in  number,  but  in  the  number  injured  per 
thousand.  The  only  decrease  has  been  in  the 
matter  of  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of  cars. 
And  in  that  factor  of  the  application  of  the 
law,  the  railway  employes  have  found  great 
benefit.  In  every  other  class  of  injuries, 
however,  there  has  been  an  increase.  I  might 
go  on  at  great  length  to  elaborate  my  views 
as  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  this.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  is  giving 
this  matter  patient  study.  The  organizations 
of  railway  employes  are  constantly  applying 
themselves  to  the  matter.  But,  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government,  this  Commission,  and  an  inter¬ 
ested  and  sympathetic  public,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  injuries  to  railway  employes  are 
increasing  instead  of  decreasing,  and  some 
drastic  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
future  in  order  to  correct  it. 

2.  Change  in  the  methods  of  operation 
which  will  shorten  the  service  of  those  who 
now  work  extraordinarily  long  hours.  This, 
too,  would  require  large  additional  expendit¬ 
ures.  It  would  mean  a  reduction  of  tonnage 
per  train  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
trains.  This  factor  is  being  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  employes  and  it  is  one  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  the  railways  will  have 
to  meet. 

3.  National  and  state  employers’  liability 
laws  transferring  the  burden  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  death  and  injury  from  the  em¬ 
ploye  to  the  employer  and  eventually  develop¬ 
ing  into  workmen’s  compensation  acts  with 
fixed  schedules  for  damages  instead  of  re¬ 
course  to  the  courts.  The  public  should  right- 


fully  bear  the  additional  cost  that  will  follow 
these  changes. 

4.  Better  recognition  of  certain  classes  of 
employes  as  to  wages,  such  as  clerks,  section 
men,  bridge  men  and  others,  also  unorganized 
and  detached  men.  There  is  a  large  army  of 
railroad  employes  of  this  country  that  have 
not  been  adequately  recognized  in  the  matter 
of  compensation ;  that  is,  when  taken  into 
comparison  with  wages  paid  organized  em¬ 
ployes.  Some  of  those  classes  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  effect  organization.  Others  are  so 
scattered  that  it  would  be  impracticable;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  are  railroad  employes,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
any  class  of  employes.  Sooner  or  later,  by 
moral  right,  if  from  no  other  principle,  these 
classes  must  be  recognized  by  the  railways 
and  adequate  compensation  paid  them. 

5.  Pension  plans. 

6.  The  extension  and  maintenance  of  sys¬ 
tematic  care  for  the  social  diversions  and 
comforts  of  employes,  such  as  rest  and  recre¬ 
ation  rooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  etc.,  and 
for  educational  bureaus  or  plans  conducted 
by  the  railroads  for  the  improvement  of  em¬ 
ployes. 

Not  Necessary  to  Raise  Rates  Every  Time 
Wages  Are  Raised. 

The  representations  of  the  employes  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  hearing  through 
their  petitions  and  otherwise,  are  not  intended 
to  proclaim  their  belief  that  every  time  they 
receive  an  advance  in  wages  the  railways 
must  necessarily  have  an  increase  in  rates  or 
that,  if  for  good  reason,  freight  rates  are 
raised,  by  the  same  token  wages  must  also  be 
raised.  The  employes  believe  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  situation  exists  in  the  railway  busi¬ 
ness  which  justifies  their  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  action  is  in  response  to  and  an 
outward  indication  of  the  friendly  relation 
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existing  between  the  railways  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  as  a  class. 

Employes  Favor  a  Liberal  Policy  Toward 
Railways. 

We  say  therefore  for  these  railway  em¬ 
ployes  for  whom  we  speak,  and  their  number 
is  diversified  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  they  are  representative,  that  they 
favor  a  liberal  constructive  policy  toward  the 
railway,  one  that  will  permit  them  to  earn 
sufficiently  to  maintain  the  railway  according 
to  the  highest  standard,  so  that  it  may  give 
prompt  and  efficient  service  to  the  public,  pay 
good  wages  to  their  employes,  insure  their 
continuing  employment  and  surround  them 
with  best  methods  of  safety  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  insure  to  those  who  have  legitimate 
holdings  in  railway  properties  a  fair  return 
on  such  investments. 

Mr.  Morrissey’s  Views  on  So-called  Scien¬ 
tific  Management. 

This  Commission  has  been  told  by  some  of 
the  interests  that  oppose  advanced  rates  that 
even  though  the  situation  points  to  the  need 
of  additional  revenue  for  the  carriers  the  re¬ 
sults  should  be  obtained  by  reducing  expenses 
instead  of  by  increasing  transportation 
charges.  In  proof  of  the  theory  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  day  can  be  saved  by  introducing 
scientific  methods  of  operation  a  treatise  on 
“Efficiency”  has  been  presented  (which  has 
been  given  widespread  publicity  through  the 
press)  and  experts  have  testified  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plan  when  introduced  into  certain 
industries,  principally  manufacturing  by  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Management  of  Manufacturing  Industries 
Different  From  Transportation. 

I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  these  industries  or  the  character  of  the 
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workmanship  required.  I  would  be  content 
to  let  the  views  of  these  gentlemen  pass  with 
but  little  comment  if  it  were  not  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  their  scheme  might  be  applied  to 
labor  engaged  in  the  complex  system  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  an  issue  of 
this  character  should  be  introduced  into  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  important  as  this.  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Commission — I 
know  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  labor  matters — that  I  have 
ever  heard  urged  the  right  of  an  integral  part 
of  the  public — the  shippers — or  any  other  di¬ 
vision  of  it,  to  question  the  method  of  man¬ 
agement  of  a  public  service  corporation. 

I  have  read  over  gas  cases,  street  railway 
cases  and  those  of  other  public  service  cor¬ 
porations,  and  until  this  case  I  have  never 
heard  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
public  to  say  how  a  private  corporation  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  public  service  shall  transact  the 
details  of  the  management  of  its  business— 
that  is  to  say,  how  the  corporation  shall  deal 
with  its  labor.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  in  dealing  with  railroad  labor  the  same 
rule  would  apply  as  in  any  other  corporation 
— that  is,  the  natural  relation  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  would  obtain.  If  this 
Commission  has  stepped  over  on  to  the  ground 
of  regulating  the  methods  under  which  rail¬ 
way  employes  shall  work  and  determining  the 
basis  on  which  they  shall  be  paid,  you  have 
taken  unto  yourselves  a  responsibility  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  question  of  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate  or  the  determination  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Efficiency  Systems  Mean  “Open  Shop.,, 

To  begin  with  I  will  say  that  it  is  significant 
that  these  so-called  efficiency  systems  obtain 
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exclusively  under  the  “open  shop”  labor  pol¬ 
icy,  which  as  practiced  by  the  average  large 
employer  means  the  “closed  door”  to  the 
union  workman.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  at  once  raises  the 
question  of  permanency  and  general  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  practice.  It  is  another  form  of 
idealism  as  found  in  the  “model  towns”  and 
“model  shops,”  and  you  who  have  studied 
political  and  social  economy  know  that  these 
experiments  have  been  neither  practical  nor 
satisfactory. 

Other  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  collective  bargaining  with  efficiency  em¬ 
ployes,  which  means  that  they  have  no  voice 
in  determining  the  measure  of  their  daily  task 
or  their  compensation.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
the  capacity  of  the  man  is  determined  by 
holding  stop  watches  on  him  while  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  efficiency,  including  possibly  his 
compensation,  are  figured  by  the  slide  rule. 
Then  there  are  speed  bosses  and  overseers 
and  functionaries  and  other  bosses  who  see 
that  the  men  “work  all  the  time,”  to  employ 
their  language.  Workmen  under  this  system 
are  said  to  earn  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent 
over  the  going  wage  and  are  alleged  to  be 
entirely  satisfied. 

“A  Fair  Day’s  Pay  for  a  Fair  Day’s  Work.” 

There  is  an  old  American  principle  that 
labor  is  entitled  to  “a  fair  day’s  pay  for  a  fair 
day’s  work.”  The  working  of  men  and 
women  in  industry  at  high  speed  and  high 
tension,  urged  on  constantly  by  bosses,  is  a 
tremendous  drain  on  physical  and  nervous 
energy.  It  savors  of  the  pound  of  flesh  idea, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  labor  situation 
and  the  spirit  of  the  American  workingman 
those  who  work  under  and  tolerate  these  con¬ 
ditions  do  so  only  because  of  their  inability 
to  overcome  them. 
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Labor  Suspicious  of  Methods  of  Exploita¬ 
tion. 

Even  though  this  proposition  comes  to  the 
railroad  employe  under  the  guise  of  increas¬ 
ing  his  wages  and  the  allurement  that  it  will 
reduce  his  physical  effort,  he  is  bound  to  view 
it  suspiciously  because  of  the  source  from 
which  it  comes.  Labor  has  a  right  to  be 
suspicious  of  methods  to  exploit  it.  There 
are  but  few  instances  in  the  history  of  labor 
where  the  employer  has  solely  considered  the 
philanthropic  side  of  the  question  and  volun¬ 
tarily  raised  the  wages  and  reduced  the  hours 
of  the  employes.  All  the  benefits  that  labor 
has  derived  in  the  past  have  come  by  acts  of 
labor  itself;  principally  by  its  combinations. 
And  so  I  repeat  that  workmen  have  a  right 
to  view  with  suspicion  a  proposition  that  con¬ 
templates  such  a  radical  change  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  employers  and  the  methods  of  doing 
their  work. 

Efficiency  Experts  Have  Not  Consulted 
Labor. 

These  scientific  gentlemen — efficiency  ex¬ 
perts — have  not  consulted  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  as  to  their  plans  and  purposes.  They 
have  worked  them  out  and  have  taken  them 
to  the  employers  and  have  told  them  that  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  their  methods 
they  could  effect  certain  economies,  and  if  the 
employer  found  his  labor  quiescent  and  ready 
to  be  experimented  on,  then  the  idea  would 
be  put  into  practice  in  the  particular  shop  or 
industry.  It  has  not  been  introduced  to  any 
appreciable  extent  on  American  railways. 

The  Bonus  System. 

The  case  of  the  operation  of  the  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  Santa  Fe  has  been  cited.  But  you 
will  take  notice  that  wherever  scientific  man¬ 
agement  has  been  installed  on  a  railway,  it 
was  usually  after  a  long  and  costly  strike  of 
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railway  employes  and  where  the  company  has 
been  victorious  over  the  men.  That  is  true  in 
the  Santa  Fe  case.  It  is  true  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  case  that  was  referred  to  here  by  Mr. 
Brandeis.  It  seems  that  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  builds  successfully  from  the  ashes  of  de¬ 
feat  of  organized  labor. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  the  application 
of  scientific  management  on  the  Santa  Fe  with 
conditions  prior  to  its  introduction  the  testi¬ 
mony  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
any  organized  effort  at  that  time  would  have 
greatly  reduced  the  cost;  because,  following 
a  costly  strike  in  an  industry  there  is  a  state 
of  paralysis  as  to  operating  efficiency.  There 
are  usually  more  men  at  work  than  are  or¬ 
dinarily  needed — inexperienced  men  and  in¬ 
efficient  men — and  any  practical  organization 
following  such  a  disorganized  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  will  easily  make  a  favorable  showing  as 
compared  with  conditions  preceding  it. 

Mr.  Stone  Hits  the  “Bonus  System.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  argument  here  that  it 
is  in  the  testimony,  and  I  suppose  it  is,  that 
wherever  scientific  management  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  laboring  men  or  their  organiza¬ 
tion  representatives,  they  agreed  that  it  was 
all  right,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Let  me  read 
to  you  the  statement,  or  some  extracts  from 
statements  made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Stone,  the 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  in  dealing  with  the  officials  of 
the  Santa  Fe  road  on  this  same  question : 

“I  will  not  admit  the  system  is  correct.  It 
is  a  beautiful  theory.  It  is  an  ideal  theory; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  applicable  or  could 
be  put  into  effect,  or  will  work,  on  any  system 
of  railroad  in  this  country  until  such  a  time 
as  every  man  is  made  in  the  same  mould  and 
ceases  to  be  human,  with  his  faults  and  his 
good  traits.” 
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Again : 

“We  do  not  believe  the  bonus  system  and 
our  organization  can  exist  on  the  same  rail¬ 
road;  and  we  are  absolutely  sincere  in  that 
belief.  When  the  day  comes  that  you  have 
your  bonus  system  in  full  operation  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  every  branch  of  the 
service,  then  the  day  of  collective  bargaining 
is  gone,  and  it  will  be  the  individual  contract 
with  the  individual  man  again;  instead  of 
being  an  age  of  progress  and  an  age  of  evolu¬ 
tion  we  will  have  gone  back  fifty  years.  When 
that  time  arrives  I  think  it  will  not  only  be  a 
hardship  to  the  men  but  a  detriment  to  thp 
company  as  well.” 

That  is  substantially  the  position  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on 
scientific  management.  The  Santa  Fe  with¬ 
drew  the  bonus  system  as  it  applied  to  engi¬ 
neers.  If  the  conservative  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  sees  danger  to  their 
class  in  the  plan,  what  will  the  less  conserva¬ 
tive  organizations  of  employes  think  about  it? 

Where  the  Million-Dollar-a-Day  Saving 
Would  Come  From. 

The  railroad  employes  of  America  will  not 
work  under  such  conditions.  They  decline  to 
bear  the  additional  burdens  that  such  a  system 
would  impose.  If  there  should  be  a  saving  of 
a  million  dollars  a  day  by  the  more  economical 
operation  of  railways  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shipper  it  would  come  largely  from  labor.  It 
cannot  come  from  material,  fuel,  equipment, 
taxes  or  interest.  Stated  in  figures  it  means 
that  instead  of  receiving  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  as  labor  received  in  1909,  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  very  much  less  than  that  amount.  The 
suggestion  contemplates  that  the  operating 
force  would  be  reduced  by  thousands  of  men. 
But  even  this  would  have  to  be  tolerated  if 
done  in  response  to  a  great  public  demand  or 
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in  accordance  with  true  methods  of  economy. 
Its  exploitation  would  mean  to  plunge  the 
country  into  industrial  warfare  the  result  of 
which  could  not  be  foretold. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  is  lost 
motion  and  wasted  energy  everywhere.  It 
can  be  found  in  every  profession,  business  or 
industry,  but  the  railways  are  unquestionably 
above  the  average  in  efficiency  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  men  are  striving  for  better  methods  all 
the  time. 

As  an  American  railroad  man  I  cannot  re¬ 
gard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brandeis  here 
the  other  day  as  other  than  an  impeachment 
of  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  men  of 
the  American  railways.  And  I  predict  that 
Mr.  Brandeis  with  all  of  his  admirable  qual¬ 
ities  of  head  and  heart  will  hear  from  the 
organized  railroad  men  of  America  in  such  an 
emphatic  way  as  to  make  him  fully  appreciate 
their  position  on  this  question. 

American  and  Foreign  Railway  Efficiency. 

Something  has  been  said  here  of  efficiency 
methods  on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  to  compare  the  number  of  employes 
on  American  railways  with  those  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  In  1907,  the  great 
year,  we  had  7.35  employes  per  mile.  In  1908 
the  number  dropped  to  6.23 ;  for  1909  it  was 
6.38.  Here  is  the  comparison  : 


United  States  .  .  . .  6.38 

United  Kingdom  .  27 

Germany  .  22 

France  . .  16 

Switzerland  . .  15 

Russia  .  21 

Belgium  .  25 

Austria  .  18 

Italy  . .  16 
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When  we  compare  our  operating  system 
with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  find 
that  we  have  but  one  man  to  their  four  per 
mile  of  track,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  fact  alone  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  large  death  and  disability  roll 
which  the  American  railway  employes  con¬ 
tribute  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  cheap¬ 
est  railway  transportation  in  the  world. 

Here  are  some  of  the  economies  that  have 
been  introduced  in  train  operation  within  re¬ 
cent  years.  To  have  listened  the  other  day  to 
the  story  of  the  waste  in  railway  operation 
and  lack  of  scientific  methods,  one  would 
think  that  they  operate  to-day  as  they  did 
about  the  time  the  engine  “Rocket”  was  in 
service.  But  let  me  show  you  what  they  have 
been  doing,  and  what  they  are  constantly 
doing. 

Increase  of  Tons  Moved  Per  Man  Since 
1893. 

In  1893  the  average  train  haul  was  184 
tons,  and  the  same  year  there  was  one  train¬ 
man  employed  for  every  5,085  tons  moved. 
In  1908  the  average  train  haul  was  352  tons, 
an  increase  of  91  per  cent,  while  there  was 
but  one  trainman  for  each  7,358  tons  moved, 
an  increase  of  2,273  tons  per  man.  These  fig¬ 
ures  at  once  suggest  that  in  the  same  period 
the  number  of  cars  per  man  increased  while 
the  freight  train  mileage  per  man  decreased. 
This  tells  the  story  of  the  big  engine,  the  large 
box  and  coal  cars,  the  long  drags  with  their 
equally  long  hours  and  nerve-wearing  burdens 
upon  the  men.  The  constant  cry  of  these  em¬ 
ployes  is  for  relief.  They  want  more  help  for 
the  men  on  the  engines,  more  help  for  the 
men  on  the  trains.  They  want  more  men  to 
lessen  their  burden  instead  of  less  men  and 
greater  burdens.  They  want  their  efficiency 
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measured  by  fair  human  standards  and  not 
by  theories  or  mechanical  devices.  • 

Efficiency  in  Firing  a  Locomotive. 

An  illustration  was  made  the  other  day  of 
a  suggested  saving  in  the  firing  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  I  am  glad  that  point  was  brought  up 
because  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  whose 
burdens  should  be  lightened  it  is  the  loco¬ 
motive  firemen.  There  are  four  elements  that 
enter  into  the  efficient  firing  of  a  locomotive. 
First,  the  design  of  the  locomotive;  second, 
the  quality  of  the  coal;  third,  the  condition  of 
the  locomotive  at  the  time,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  worked;  and,  fourth,  the  skill  of 
the  fireman.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  fireman  will  shovel  no  more  coal  than  is 
necessary  to  get  the  desired  result,  and  any 
scheme  that  will  lessen  his  labor  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  him.  The  railways  are  constantly 
engaged  in  instructing  their  firemen  in  skilled 
methods  of  firing  an  engine.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  -years.  Let  me  illustrate  that  by 
a  little  story,  told  as  happening  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad :  A  fireman  was  up  for 
examination  for  promotion  to  the  position  of 
engineer.  He  passed  a  fair  test  on  the  rules 
and  machinery,  but  during  all  of  it  the  exam¬ 
iner  was  constantly  lecturing  him  as  to  the 
need  of  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  oil; 
so  that  by  the  time  he  finished  his  examination 
it  was  pretty  well  on  his  nerves.  Having  fin¬ 
ished  the  technical  part,  the  examiner  thought 
he  would  put  the  man  in  a  critical  position  to 
see  what  he  might  do  in  an  emergency ;  so  he 
put  to  him  this  question : 

“  Supposing  you  are  the  engineer  of  a 
freight  train  on  a  single  track,  and  you  are  in 
head-on  collision  with  a  passenger  train  and 
you  know  that  you  could  not  stop  your  train, 
that  a  collision  could  not  be  averted,  what 
would  you  do?” 
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The  man,  unstrung  by  the  vigorous  instruc¬ 
tion  he  had  received  as  to  economy,  replied  in 
this  way: 

“Why,  I  would  grab  the  oil  can  in  one  hand 
and  a  lump  of  coal  in  the  other,  and  jump.” 

The  Strong  as  Against  the  Weak. 

We  heard  an  illustration  of  scientific  man¬ 
agement  in  the  way  of  a  pig  iron  story  here 
the  other  day.  It  must  have  been  noticed  by 
you  that  the  first  requisite  for  efficiency  in 
that  case  was  a  bigger  man  on  the  job.  Any 
system  that  requires  the  big  man  physically 
as  against  all  other  men  because  of  his  so- 
called  efficiency,  is  a  dangerous  one  to  the 
American  workingman. 

Fault  is  found  with  the  labor  organizations 
because  they  are  alleged  to  consider  all  on  the 
same  plane.  Why,  we  get  that  idea  from  our 
government.  The  government  strives  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  weak  against  the  strong  because  if 
the  strong  would  be  permitted  to  run  un¬ 
bridled  they  would  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
weak — it  would  simply  be  a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  So  I  say  to  you  that  while  the  labor 
organization  to  a  certain  degree  restrains  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  the  result  of  the  application  of 
its  principles  in  protecting  the  weak  from  the 
strong  is  in  the  interest  of  all  labor,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  for  the  public  good. 

When,  under  any  system,  you  give  a  man 
an  opportunity  to  do  heavier  work,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  George  Ade’s  story  of  the  Indiana 
boy  who  went  to  Chicago  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  become  a  self-made  man.  He  got  a 
job  in  a  wholesale  house,  carrying  boxes,  and 
he  carried  boxes  vigorously — and  I  suppose, 
scientifically — for  a  year;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a  pro¬ 
motion,  and  he  went  to  his  boss  and  his  boss 
gave  him  a  scientific  promotion — he  permitted 
him  to  carry ^eavier  boxes. 

i  > 
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